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to indicate the insecurity of the times, he does so by a narrative of defi- 
nite raids and pillagings. If he is dealing with the church or the uni- 
versity he fits into the story extracts from the vital documents. The 
effect is an exceedingly graphic story. To take a homely instance, a 
monastery complains of the castellan of Roussillon that " he broke 
down our fence and seized eleven cows. One night he entered our 
property at Verney and cut down and bound two of our servants in the 
woods and took three sous and six deniers away from them. The same 
day he took the tunic, stockings and shoes of Bernard of Mossetonour 
farm at Egat. Another time he killed two cows. ..." So the ac- 
count runs on. A few such examples tell us more of feudal warfare 
than would pages of rhetoric. The deft way in which these extracts are 
woven in is a source of continual delight. 

The original work, of course, needs no commendation now. The 
translation is thoroughly well done, and the book is a credit to the 
editor. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

Britain Across the Seas : America. A History and Description 
of the British Empire in America. By Arthur Granville Brad- 
ley. London, National Society's Depository, 1912. — xv, 454 pp. 

The first third of Mr. Bradley's volume on America, in the "Britain 
Across the Seas " series, contains the story, familiar to every Ameri- 
can, of the founding of the American colonies, the Seven- Years War 
and the conquest of Canada and, very briefly indeed, the breaking 
away of the thirteen colonies. The author's point of view is more 
English than is that of the histories still used in many American 
schools, but he does not try to make any better case for the British 
government than has been made recently by many historical students 
in the United States. 

Chapters vi to xiii, inclusive, give a rapid and not too scholarly 
account of Canadian development. Mr. Bradley brings out well the 
close connection between the British settlement of Canada and the ill- 
treatment of the Tories by the individual states after the close of the 
Revolutionary War. He also shows that the injustices then perpetrated 
brought their nemesis at the time of the War of 181 2. It is his opin- 
ion that it was the persecution by the Americans of the men who after- 
wards became the United Empire Loyalists of Canada that prevented 
the union of Canada with the United States at the time of the later 
war with Great Britain. One thing that is not well brought out in this 
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history is the extent to which the development of Canada was retarded 
by the extremely conservative elements in the Canadian population of 
the first half of the nineteenth century — conservative elements that 
included the United Empire Loyalists and their immediate descend- 
ants as well as the hierarchy of the Roman Catholic church supported 
by the ignorant habitants of Quebec. Mr. Bradley follows a tradition 
for which there is little foundation in giving the chief credit for con- 
federation in 1867 to Sir John A. Macdonald. Although Macdonald 
was the man who profited most from confederation, it was only slowly 
and hesitatingly that he took up a policy for which Mr. George Brown 
and Sir Etienne Carrier had sustained the brunt of the fighting. 

The final section of the book is devoted to the West Indies. While 
the history of these islands is not nearly so good nor so complete as 
that by Messrs. Lucas and Atchley in the series on the " Historical 
Geography of the British Colonies," it has the merit of being brief and 
readable. In his effort to make his book acceptable for popular read- 
ing, Mr. Bradley avoids foot-notes. Consequently he gives no authori- 
ties for any of his statements, even in cases where he contravenes 
commonly held opinions. Neither does he add any bibliography or 
list of authorities. The book is profusely illustrated and contains a 
number of useful maps. The style has no distinction, and it might be 
hinted to Mr. Bradley that he overworks the little word " but." In 
one short paragraph five sentences begin with " but," and of the re- 
maining four, one begins with " yet " and another with " although." 
The sentences in general tend to be short and jerky, and do not flow 
easily for reading aloud — a test of style too little used nowadays. 

a. g. porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 



